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ea The Study of Local School Units 
in Ohio 
By D. H. SUTTON anv T. C. HOLY 


N THE issue of the EpucaTionaL ResEARcH BuLLetin for 
January 15, 1936, there appeared a brief announcement 
| that Ohio had been selected by the United States Office of 
Education as one of the ten states in which to carry on a study 

of local school organization. The other states were: Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 
This study grew out of the general recognition that the 
| large number of school districts in the country constitutes one of 
the major problems in the field of public education. At the 
present time there are approximately 127,000 separate school 
districts in the United States, with 500,000 school-board mem- 
bers and 1,000,000 teachers, or approximately one board mem- 
ber for each two teachers. For many years the United States 
Office of Education has been interested in this problem of local 
school organization. In 1935 it requested funds from the 
Works Progress Administration to carry on such a study in 
thirty-one states. Later, provision was made for ten states. In 
the selection of these ten, the United States Office of Education 
used these three criteria: first, the need for such a study in the 
state; second, the likelihood of its results being used; third, the 
interest of the state department of education in co-operating in 
such a study. 
On the basis of these criteria, as well as certain other consid- 
erations, Ohio was one of the ten states selected for the study. 
In Ohio it got under way in March, 1936, and was completed 
| September 1, 1937. It is the purpose of this article to review 
( briefly what was actually done in this study of school-district 
organization in Ohio, which was sponsored jointly by the 
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United States Office of Education and the State Department 
of Education. 

Ohio was particularly fortunate in being selected as one of 
these ten states because of the reorganization provisions of the 
School Foundation Program Act which became a law on June 
12, 1935. These provisions appear later in this article. Suffice 
it to say here that the law states that the purpose of the reorgan- 
ization is to “provide a more economical and efficient system of 
county schools.” 

Because of this provision of the law, and the fact that the 
need of school-district reorganization in Ohio is most acute in 
the county school districts, major emphasis of the Study of 
Local School Units in Ohio has been to develop for each of the 
eighty-eight counties of the state a program of schools and 
school districts designed to provide a more economical and 
efficient system of county schools. 

In explanation, it should be stated here that Ohio has the 
following types of school districts: First, each city, together 
with the territory attached to it for school purposes, constitutes 
a city school district. By definition, a city must have a popula- 
tion of five thousand or more.’ Second, village school districts 
having populations of three thousand or more in the village 
may become exempted-village districts by action of the local 
board of education. Such districts are not a part of the county 
school system.* Third, a village school district having a popu- 
lation of three thousand or more in the entire district may like- 
wise become exempt by action of the local board of education.* 
Fourth, each village, together with the territory attached to it 
for school purposes, having a total tax valuation of not less than 
$500,000, constitutes a village school district.* Fifth, rural 
school districts include the rest of the county other than the ter- 
ritory in city, exempted-village, and village school districts.° 


ta village and rural school districts make up the county 
school districts with which the Study of Local School Units 
has largely dealt. Of the 1,879 school districts in Ohio in 
1935-36, 109 were city school districts, 62 exempted-village 
districts, and the remaining 1,708 were in the county school 
districts. The need for reorganization in these county dis- 


* Sec. 4680, General Code. “ Sec. 4681, General Code. 
* Sec. 4688, General Code. ® Sec. 4682-1, General Code. 
* Sec. 4688-1, General Code. 
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tricts is further shown by the fact that in that year 128 of 
them operated only a single one-teacher school, 397 employed 
from two to five teachers, and 1,116, or 60 per cent of the total 
in the state, employed ten teachers or less to a district. Further- 
more, 761 districts operated elementary schools only, thus 
making it necessary for the high-school pupils residing in those 
districts to attend high school elsewhere on a tuition basis. One 
hundred thirty-seven first-grade high schools in 1936-37 were 
operated with enrollments of less than sixty in Grades 1X—XII. 

With this situation in the county school districts, and the 
legal requirement for an annual reorganization program each 
year until 1938, the function of this study in Ohio was clearly 
that of working out co-operatively a more satisfactory program 
of schools and school districts in each county. In this connection, 
the survey staff was early faced with this important decision: 
Should the program recommended for each county be the ideal 
one, irrespective of the local situation, or should it be such a 
program that, in the light of local conditions, there would be a 
reasonable likelihood of progress being made toward its realiza- 
tion in the immediate future? After careful consideration, the 
staff concluded that the latter approach offered the best oppor- 
tunity for constructive results in Ohio. That being the case, 
the recommended county programs often fall far short of what 
could be considered ideal solutions of the problem within the 
county. The significance of any study or survey, however, is not 
how perfect a report can be made, but rather what constructive 
results are obtained. 


| pee in the study it was necessary to ascertain more defi- 
nitely the purposes which it should serve in the state. 
These purposes are listed here: 

1. The main purpose of this study is best expressed in the 
language of the School Foundation Program Act, which was 
enacted June 12, 1935. Quoted from the law setting up the 
Program is the following: 


Sec. 7600-1. On or before the first day of September, 1935, and 
on or before the first days of April, 1936, 1937 and 1938, each county 
board of education of the state shall prepare a diagram or map of the 
county showing the then location and position of all school districts 
therein, the location and character of roads, the location of streams and 
natural barriers, the location of each school building and of each route 
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over which pupils are transported, together with a statement of the size 
and condition of each building and the number and ages of children 
attending the same. The territory in adjoining counties, or in any 
adjoining city or exempted village school district, which, in the opinion 
of the county board of education, should be attached to or detached from 
any such county, city or exempted village school district for the purpose 
of economy, efficiency and convenience, shall also be shown on such 
diagram or map. ‘ 

SEc. 7600-2. Upon completion of each of these surveys, the county 
board of education shall prepare a new diagram or map of the school 
districts in the county school district prescribing the transfers of territory, 
eliminations of school districts or the creation of new school districts 
which will provide a more economical and efficient system of county 
schools; and on or before June first, annually, shall adopt the same as 
the plan of school district organization. 


Sec. 7600-7. . . . Upon approval of the director, such a plan of 
organization within any county shall take effect upon a date to be fixed 
by the director, and thereafter no school district or parts thereof shall be 
transferred or the boundary lines thereof changed unless such transfer 
or change of boundary lines is in accordance with such adopted plan of 
organization. P 


2. In order to assist the county boards of education in carry- 
ing out the provision of the law just quoted, this study should 
develop a program of school organization in each county, mak- 
ing specific recommendations on both districts and schools. 

3. Provision should be made wherever feasible in the recom- 
mended program for all territory in the state to become a part 
of a school district offering at least twelve years of instruction 
for all children mentally and physically capable of profiting by 
that amount of instruction. In 1935-36 there were approxi- 
mately nine hundred school districts in Ohio without high- 
school. facilities. 

4. The study should provide wherever feasible for a school 
organization consisting of a six-year elementary school and a 
six-year high school. 

5. The study should set up standards of reorganization and 
apply them in the development of the individual county reports. 
These standards should take into account generally accepted 
trends in public education, application of the School Foundation 
Program, and all such changes as will provide a more econom- 
ical and efficient system of county schools. 


® Ohio. Ohio School Laws. Sec. 7600-1, —2, —7 


7* 
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6. Provision should be made in the recommended county 
program for the maximum use of the existing school buildings 
which are satisfactory for school use, and, where new buildings 
or additions are needed, specific recommendations should be 
made regarding them, together with locations and cost esti- 
mates. 

7. The study should ascertain the points at which either new 
legislation is required or present legislation should be repealed 
or amended. 

8. It should show clearly both the educational and econom- 
ical advantages of the recommended program of reorganization. 

g. At the completion of the study, each county superinten- 
dent should be given a complete set of all the forms and maps 
used in connection with this project for office use. 

10. Each county report should be reproduced in sufficient 
quantities so that it will be available to local superintendents, 
local boards of education, and other interested persons. The 
major part of each report is devoted to an evaluation of the 
1935-36 educational program in the county. 

11. From the study should develop a state-wide report for 
Ohio, showing present status, trends, reorganization procedures, 
county summaries, and other items of state-wide interest. 


ITH the decision to confine the study to the county school 

districts, and its purposes thus determined, the next prob- 
lem was that of determining the data to be collected and organ- 
izing the work within each county to obtain that information. 
Since the study was to deal largely with the organization of 
school districts within the county, much attention was given to 
population trends, school enrollment, residence distribution of 
pupils, transportation, school finance, and school plants. To 
secure these data, 22 forms were issued, adapted in part from 
Circular No. 156 entitled, “Handbook of Procedures for Plan- 
ning the Reorganization of Local School Units,” which circular 
was prepared by the United States Office of Education. Thus, a 
total of 1,936 forms was used for the eighty-eight counties in 
the state. As evidence of the excellent co-operation given by the 
county superintendents, each of whom assumed the “responsibil- 
ity for directing the workers in his county, 1,835, or 94.8 per 
cent of these forms were filled out and returned by their offices. 
In addition, each county superintendent was asked to prepare a 
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historical sketch of the county, giving such items of local interest 
as location and date of opening of the first public school in the 
county, the enrollment, and name of the first teacher; the loca- 
tion, date of opening, and enrollment of the first public high 
school; and the name and date of the first district in the county 
to be centralized or consolidated. 

The funds available for this study in Ohio provided for a 
director who should be a member of the staff of the State De- 
partment of Education, an associate director, five assistant di- 
rectors, and approximately 350 workers, 300 of whom were 
assigned to the different county offices. In making this alloca- 
tion among the counties, school enrollments of 1935-36 were 
used. Counties having enrollments of less than sixty-five hun- 
dred were assigned two statistical clerks and one typist; counties 
having enrollments of sixty-five hundred to eight thousand, two 
statistical clerks and two typists; counties of eight thousand to 
ten thousand, three statistical clerks and two typists; and coun- 
ties of over ten thousand, three statistical clerks and three 
typists. 

For a period of five months these workers were engaged in 
the field work, distributed according to this procedure. Further- 
more, to facilitate the work within the counties, the state was 
divided into four districts with an assistant director assigned to 
each. These assistant directors spent full time in the field for 
approximately five months, coming to Columbus each Saturday 
for a staff meeting to discuss the problems which arose, and to 
outline the program for the succeeding week. 


N ADDITION to the materials collected by means of the 22 
forms previously mentioned, two maps were requested from 
each of the county offices. One map showed the actual residence 
location of the pupils enrolled in the public schools in the county 
in 1935-36, with pupil distribution in Grades I-VI, Grades 
VII-VIII, and Grades IX—XII. Since approximately half of 
the districts in the county school systems do not maintain high 
schools, the residence location of tuition pupils and the location 
of the high schools they attended were shown on this map. 
Figure 1 shows this map for Coshocton County. Similar maps 
were prepared for all the counties in the state. 
A second map was designed to show the actual routing of 
each of the more than six thousand school busses in operation 
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Fig. 1. A sample map showing the pupil distribution within Cochocton County 





in the county school districts in 1935-36. The purpose of this 
map was to ascertain the extent to which school busses of the 
| same and adjoining districts were traveling the same roads. To 
do that, it was necessary to provide a plan which would show the 
point of starting, amount of retracing, and terminal for each of 
the routes. Figure 2 shows the bus-route map for Hancock 
County. Similar maps were prepared for all but five counties. 
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Fig. 2. A sample map showing the bus routes within Hancock County 


Most of these original maps were made on county maps 36 
inches by 48 inches in size which were obtained from the State 
Highway Department. The next problem encountered was how 
to reproduce these in a manner usable in the individual county 
reports. Consideration was given to photostating, blueprinting, 
planographing, and other methods of map production. Out of 
this was evolved a plan which has been very satisfactory. From 
the original maps submitted by the counties, cloth tracings 18 
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inches by 20 inches in size were made. Here, again, much 
checking was done against other records available on enroll- 
ment, pupil distribution, and transportation. From these trac- 
ings, by means of the process of planographing, 200 copies 814 
by 11 inches in size were made of each tracing, at a cost of 
$1.74 for 200 copies, or less than one cent a copy. The maps 
have proved invaluable in considering recommendations to be 
made in the county reports. 

In addition to these two maps, a third map on land use was 
prepared under the direction of M. L. Predmore, Ohio Unit, 
Land Use Planning Section, Resettlement Administration, for 
twenty counties where the problem of marginal and sub- 
marginal lands was most acute. Figure 3 shows the land use 
map for Monroe County. 

A fourth map, incorporating the changes recommended in 
the schools and school districts for each county, was prepared by 
the drafting department. Figure 4 shows this map for Stark 
County. Similar maps were made for all the counties. 


Ww the conclusion of the field work on about September 
1, 1936, the data collected in the county offices were sent 
to the headquarters office in Columbus. This office was located 
on the fourteenth floor of the State Office Building. The prob- 
lem there was twofold. First, it was necessary to organize the 
headquarters staff to facilitate the checking and analyzing of the 
data for use in preparing individual county reports; and second, 
it was necessary to provide the needed outlines and directions 
for carrying out the job, the size of which was not then fully 
realized. 
The staff was divided into the following departments with 
a supervisor in charge of each: administrative and research, 
drafting, statistical and reference, stenographic, editorial, and 
mimeographing and assembling. A 55-page mimeographed 
handbook was written for use in preparing the county reports. 
The handbook was designed to serve three major purposes: to 
provide background on the major problems involved in the 
reorganization of the schools of each county, to offer sugges- 
tions on methods to use in preparing a county report on school 
organization, and to outline in more detail the form and content 
of the county reports. 
The most significant part of the county reports is the part 
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Fig. 3. A sample land-use map of Monroe County 


incorporating the recommended program. As already noted, in 
determining the recommendations to be included, careful con- 
sideration was given to local conditions within each county. 
When the data had been analyzed and the tables prepared for 
each county, a conference of from two to four hours in length 
was held, at which time recommendations to be included were 
agreed upon. At this conference, in addition to members of the 
survey staff, there were members of the State Department of 
Education, and others familiar with the local conditions within 
the county. At each of these conferences a memorandum was | 
prepared, outlining the recommendations thus agreed upon. A 

copy of this memorandum was then sent by E. N. Dietrich, at | 
that time Assistant Director of Education, and to the county 
superintendent and county board of education for their use in 
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Fig. 4. A sample map showing the proposed reorganization program, as of 
July, 1937, within Stark County 


formulating the reorganization program for 1937. These con- 
ferences were all completed by April 1, 1937, so the materials 
were in their hands in ample time for their consideration. 


Wr the recommendations thus agreed upon, the next 
problem was that of actually preparing the county re- 
ports. How this was done is best illustrated briefly by indicating 
the steps taken. These were as follows: 


1. While still in the field, the assistant directors prepared outline maps 
showing district changes which should be made. 

2. The forms and maps were checked to see what items were missing. 

3. Standard tables were made up from these forms and supplementary 
material. 

4. Spot maps and bus-route maps were prepared. 

5. These maps and standard tables were sent to the person responsible 

for preparing the report. 
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6. Chapters I and II were prepared by the editorial department. 

7. Materials were prepared for county conferences at which definite 
decision was made on recommendations to be included. 

8. Part I was completed and sent to the editorial department. From 


there it went to the stenographic department for stenciling and proof- 
reading, and was then mimeographed and assembled. 

g. Simultaneously with item 8, the report writer was working on Part 
II. The reorganization map for this part was then developed by the 
drafting department. 

10. Part II followed the same route as Part I, outlined under item 8. 
11. Parts I and II were assembled and bound for distribution. 


TABLE | 


SumMary oF CERTAIN ITEMS IN THE County ScHoot Districts oF Ou10 
IN 1935-36 AND 1936-37 AND THE RECOMMENDED PRoGRAM 


1935-36 1936-37 Proposed 





G) @)_|_@ ) 
Number of districts in counties 1,731 1,593 734 
Number of districts offering less than twelve years 
of work : 843 713 58 
Number of one-teacher schools 2,387 1,889 7 
Number of high schools including second- and third- 
grade schools 930 gil 700 
Average enrollment: 
Grades I-VIII 122 245 
Grades IX-XII I 156 





Following this procedure, a report for each of the eighty- 
eight counties in the state was prepared. Each report was 
approximately one hundred pages in length, and 110 mimeo- 
graphed copies of each report were made. The preparation of 
the reports involved, among other things, the following: writ- 
ing 5,000 pages of single-spaced, typewritten material; making 
3,520 separate tables which included 750,000 different items of 
information; spotting on county maps the residence location of 
more than 450,000 pupils; showing on county maps the actual 
routes traveled by 6,000 school busses; cutting and proofread- 
ing 8,000 stencils; and running and assembling 1,100,000 
sheets of mimeographed material. 

The mimeographed reports were distributed through the 
office of the county superintendent to school people and others 
who were interested. In the letter of transmittal by E. L. 
Bowsher, then State Director of Education, and E. N. Dietrich, 
then Assistant State Director, there is this paragraph: 
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It is not intended that the program recommended in this survey be 
attained at once or in any particular year, but it is intended as a guide 
to assist your county board of education in its thinking and planning and 
as a goal to work toward over a period of years. As such it should prove 
invaluable to school officials and patrons of your county. 


Space does not allow the inclusion of the summary table 
showing the extent of recommendations made by separate coun- 
ties. However, there is included here as Table I a state sum- 
mary, showing the situation in the county school districts in 
1935-36 and 1936-37, and the recommended program. 


HERE was also prepared a state report, twenty-five hun- 

dred copies of which have been printed and distributed in 
Ohio and elsewhere. The content of this is best shown by its 
Table of Contents: 


I. The General Plan of the Study of Local School Units in Ohio 
II. Significant Trends in Schools and School Districts in Ohio 
III. Minimum Standards for Elementary Schools, High Schools, and 
School Districts 
IV. Evaluation of Present Status of Elementary Schools, High Schools, 
and School Districts in Ohio 
V. Significant Trends in Financing Public Education in Ohio 
VI. Proposed Legislation Relating to School Organization 
VII. Summary of Recommendations 
VIII. Procedures Followed in Preparing Individual County Reports 


The completion of a study as large as this has required the 
active co-operation of many agencies and individuals. Space, 
however, permits the mention of only a few. These are: the 
United States Office of Education, under whose general direc- 
tion the project was carried on; the Works Progress Admin- 
istration which, in addition to providing the funds, co-operated 
fully throughout the study; the Ohio State Department of 
Education which sponsored the study and contributed in innum- 
erable ways to its successful conclusion; the county superinten- 
dents of Ohio, without whose active co-operation the study 
could not have been made; the Ohio State Planning Board 
which carried on in 1935 and 1936 type-county studies which 
were very useful in this project; the Ohio State Tax Commis- 
sion; the State Highway Department; and the Rural Resettle- 
ment Administration. 


[Cc ntinued on page 196] 





Play Behavior and Personality 
Analysis 


By CHARLES C. COWELL 


ROWING specialization in teaching affords few teachers 
the opportunity to view the individual child as a total 
personality, in spite of the fact that most educators 

and all mental hygienists place progressive socialization and the 
unification of the personality first in importance as educational 
outcomes. The school has traditionally concerned itself with 
the accumulation of knowledge, and techniques for measur- 
ing this outcome have been highly developed. The assump- 
tion has been that, in this process, permanent attitudes and 
interests have been developed, growth in volitional activity has 
been stimulated, and proper direction of emotional currents 
established. Because our present instruments for determining 
progress in the acquisition of these nonintellectual components 
are inadequate, however, such an assumption is unfounded. 
Most attempts at measuring personality components have 
been fruitless because paper-and-pencil responses of the per- 
sonal-inventory type have usually been employed. Such tests 
tend to produce disingenuous responses on the part of students 
who are strongly influenced by the socially approved norms. 
In play behavior there are few disingenuous responses. At 
play the child, a free agent, without inhibitions, released from 
tensions, reveals to the careful observer the basic elements of 
his personality. The extreme deviate, or the relatively inactive 
child, is equally discernible because he displays negativisms 
which readily isolate him for experimental understanding and 
treatment. The playground provides daily performance tests in 
the everyday environment of the child. Laboratory tests fail 
to include all of the dynamic stimulations. With these unique 
opportunities, studying the child as a total personality should 
be the major task of the physical educator. It is he who has 
vital personal contacts with the same children—sometimes for 
a continuous period of six years. He must enlarge the scope of 
his examination and observation to include mental and emo- 
tional factors, as well as the physical, social, and recreational. 
The modern teacher of physical education is a pragmatist. 
He teaches character, skills, and health behavior through 
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action, through doing. He teaches and deals with dynamic 
situations. He sees each child as he is: his physical shortcom- 
ings, his ability or inability to adjust to other personalities, his 
emotional tone, the presence or absence of dynamic drive. 
Practically every ingredient of the personality is open to him 
for inspection and study. 

Paradoxically, the personality is greater than the sum of all 
its component parts, and the child’s behavior is the resultant 
of many factors possessing varying degrees of potency. With 
the realization of the importance of the integrating tendencies 
and patternings in personality in contrast to the mere listing of 
separate traits, it seems evident that play exposes dominant 
behavior trends and patterns as does no other ty pe of activity. 

In dealing with student-teachers who are majoring in phys- 
ical education, the writer tried to further the foregoing point of 
view, but has found that some specific aids are both helpful and 
necessary to the inexperienced teacher if he is to understand 
what is meant by studying the child as a total personality. Each 
student-teacher writes an anecdotal progress report on each 
child after a period of four-weeks’ contact. After checking the 
observations of student-teachers over a four-weeks’ period, one 
notes that important behavior trends are sometimes overlooked 
or that some of the child’s real needs are not recognized. 

To aid the student-teacher in considering and educating the 
“whole” child, the personality analysis chart shown in Table I 
was devised in tentative form. The reader will rightfully raise 
certain questions in regard to the personality components, choice 
of subheadings, scoring scheme, and other features. At the 
outset the reader is warned that this is presented neither as a 
test nor even as a rating scale, but rather as an analytical check 
list for teachers of physical education. With any given child 
under observation, it is unlikely that many aspects of his devel- 
opment will be overlooked if the chart items are considered. 
It is, however, quite possible that the device has other uses in 
gathering important data on play behavior. 


. specific attitudes and specific modes of behavior em- 
ployed in this chart were selected specifically for big- 
muscle social-play situations common to the physical-education 
program. It is not an “all-purpose” chart. 

In terms of the critical ratios, all items are truly diagnostic 








TABLE I 


PERSONALITY ANALYsIs CHART 














































Describe briefly specific actions 
which support your judgment: 





Dynamic Component— 
15. Clumsy and awkward 
16. Quick and decisive in movement, | 
pronounced energy output . . . 

17. A good organizer. .... 

18. Persists at his tasks even under 
NOE 8 ois 6a hiss 

19. Something of a laggard, one of | 
the last dressed and participating | 
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Date: Grade: 
Last Name First Name Shined- Age: 
Observer: 
Decree or DescriPTIVENESS 
PERSONALITY COMPONENTS Mark- | Some- | Only | Not | 
edly | what | Slightly | at All 
Physical Component— 
1. Has fine skeletal structure, good | 
RENE scp one tess ere oy a 6 4 2 ° 
2. Shabbily dressed ..... | ° 2 4 6 
3. Very well muscled for his 1 age. 6 4 2 ° 
4. Considering features, skin, hair, 
etc., generally atractive..... 6 2 ° 
5. Rather effeminate. . . plows ° 2 6 
Describe briefly specific details 
which support your judgment: 
Intellectual Component— 
6. Keenly alive to environment, | 
physical and social, lively 
curiosity ... | 6 4 2 0 
7. Frequently needs explanations 
WME: Sc trot us acces ° 2 4 6 
8. Action frequently controlled by 
reflection and analysis. . a 6 4 2 ° 
g. A quick thinker where action is | 
needed.... : re 6 4 2 oO 
Describe briefly specific actions 
which support your judgment: 
Emotional Component— 
10. Unembarrassed and “at home” in 
thecrowd..... 6 4 2 o 
11. Self-confident, even a a bit aggres- 
sive or “cocky” ; 6 4 2 ° 
12. Dislikes games involving “give 
and take” contacts. ........ ° 2 4 6 
13. Tends to elation of spirits, sel- 
dom gloomy or moody. .. 6 4 2 ° 
14. Plays hard but takes defeat with- 
out undue upset, a “good sport” 6 4 2 ° 
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TABLE I [Continued | 





Decree or DEscrRIPTIVENESS 
> > ” - . : | | 
ERSONALITY } NEN 
I Components Mark- Only | Not 


| Some- 
at All 


edly | what | Slightly | Scaee 


Describe briefly specific specifications 
which support your judgment: 


20. Gives considerable leadership to | 


NON 
°° 


Social Component— | | 
| 





} the group... ie ee 6 | 4 
21. Talkative and active..... ait 6 4 
22. Seems to have few friends, the 
kind difficult to know well ..... ° 2 4 | 6 
23. Tends to be an active participant | 
rather than a spectator........ 6 4 2 ° 
24. Is rarely censured or criticized by 
members of his group ‘ 6 4 2 | ° 





Describe briefly specific actions 
f which support your judgment: 





Total score 


Note: On the reverse side of this chart please give a summarizing word picture of 
the student’s outstanding personality differentials together with suggested remedial educa- 
tional measures. 


and differentiate between children of two criterion groups, 
that is, one well adjusted in play situations, the other mal- 

adjusted." To this extent, high total scores should be related 
to good adjustment and low scores to poor adjustment. For 
no reason at all, the highest possible total score is 102, but I 
trust that no child will fail in “personality” with a 60 on his 
report card as a result of this device. It is intended as a diag- 
nostic aid, not as a grading device. 

The so-called “personality components” are intended as 
devices to clarify the concept of personality for the student- 
teacher. Any theory of personality demands some basic ele- 
ments. Those listed are all objectively defined in terms of 
behavior, are relatively independent, and may be subjected to 
extensive and fairly accurate observation. 

The physical component is readily accepted and a thorough 
health examination is here assumed. Physique enters into per- 
sonality. It is the composite name for the various bodily fea- 
tures including many items not listed on the chart. This 
contains only items with a high index of discriminating power. 


1 Cowell, Charles C. “Physical Education as Applied Social Science,” EpUCATIONAL 
Researcu Butretin, XVI (September 15, 1937), pp. 147-55. 
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The intellectual component has received the major atten- 
tion in educational evaluation as evinced by the history of the 
intelligence quotient. Sometimes reflection so dominates the 
individual that action never results. The combination of a rea- 
sonable intelligence to give direction, plus other components to 
furnish motive power, seems an important one. 

The emotional component deals with one’s feeling reac- 
tions, general excitability, and variability of response to the 
“ups and downs” of life. Emotions such as pride, shame, and 
the like, develop in the social setting. We are more likely to 
think of ourselves in terms of our feelings than in any other 
way and, of course, act accordingly. One’s self-regarding atti- 
tude or self-estimate is the basis for all achievement and largely 
determines one’s life plan at a given moment. 

The dynamic component concerns energy output and in- 
cludes the old interpretation of temperament which ranged 
from the oversensitive, hysterical temperament to the sluggish, 
low-energy response called phlegmatic. It is definitely re- 
lated to the organic or glandular components of personality, 
and therefore to the metabolic rate, range of motor drive, and 
the level of activation in general. The social component is 
concerned largely with socialized emotional expressions, re- 
sponsiveness to social stimulation, degree of accord with the 
prevailing group, participation in the activities of the group, 
and similar social reactions. 

In many school systems, twelve years of bookkeeping on 
the child are represented by a mass of entries made in red 
and black ink. He fails, he passes, he skips grades, and gets 
a numerical entry on the ledger. In terms of the important 
variables here discussed, there is scarcely a clue as to why he 
failed or why he was successful. 

Attention to the subjective factors which go to make up 
the ego of the child who lives, feels, and thinks, has only 
recently been stressed in the more progressive schools. Since 
all conduct is symptomatic, overt behavior must give us our 
most reliable clues as to what is really “going on inside” of 
the child. Even what the child says in conference cannot 
always be taken at its face value. When each individual child 
is studied thus, we more closely approach the development of 


a wholesome personality as our educational objective. 
[Vol. XVI, No. 7] 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Ohio High-School Standards 
‘T= “Ohio High-School Standards,” 1937 model, is 


newsworthy as the product of one of the important 
states of the Union; but to school men its significance 
lies in the methods by which the standards were formulated. 

By tradition, state standards are constructed by the staff of 
the State Department of Education and transmitted to the 
schools. The Ohio Standards were developed by conferences 
of unusual scope and variety over a period of nearly two years. 
In 1935, conferences were held at the sectional meetings of the 
Ohio Educational Association during which the groundwork 
of the Standards was laid. The school men and women in the 
field and in the public and private colleges and universities 
contributed their points of view. Several of the private col- 
leges held regional meetings to discuss the subject. Numerous 
high-school faculties studied tentative formulations and wrote 
reports. For three quarters, seminar groups of principals, su- 
perintendents, and experienced teachers devoted one night a 
week to the formulation of the basic philosophy of the program 
and the attendant standards. Series of summer conferences 
were held in 1936 at public and private institutions in connec- 
tion with their summer sessions. At the end, the staff of the 
State Department with advisory assistance completed the task. 

The result of this procedure is a statement of objectives 
which express the most progressive point of view that Ohio 
high-school teachers are prepared to formulate. Individuals 
might have prepared a statement which would swing farther 
to the right or left; but if the spread were too broad the teachers 
would not be prepared to follow, and the formulations would 
be only paper standards. The Ohio Standards are a realistic 
expression of aims of the teachers of Ohio. 

The objectives are progressive, however, rather than con- 
servative. They possess the constructive advantage of being so 
stated that they will stimulate continuous growth rather than 
present a group of minimum qualities which, when achieved, 
induce the schools to become smugly satisfied with their status. 

The subject outlines through which the objectives are to 
187 
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be realized show that a conscientious attempt has been made in 
each case to translate the objectives into guiding principles for 
the teachers of each subject. The usual division of subjects is 
retained, although something has been done to reorganize, 
consolidate, and fuse the various subjects into more functional 
units. The detailed expositions of some courses do not yet 
reveal the application of the guiding principles. However, as 
the guiding principles sincerely control the organization of 
subject-matter in the classroom, it is to be expected that con- 
spicuous changes in the curriculum will promptly occur in Ohio 
high schools. Constructed as the Standards have been in inti- 
mate relation with what the teachers believe and can do, they 
are a substantial first step in further functionalizing the cur- 
riculum. It is better to have a modest goal that can be achieved 
than hitch the wagon to stars in the stratosphere that are too 
far away to have much pull. Homemade objectives are more 
potent than those that are borrowed from a book, particularly 
when, like the Ohio Standards, they become a continuing chal- 
lenge to improvement. W.WC. 


California Test of Mental Maturity 


This is a group test devised and validated by Elizabeth T. 
Sullivan, head of the Santa Rita Clinic and instructor in psy- 
chology at the University of Southern California; Willis W. 
Clark, director of research for the Los Angeles County public 
schools; and Ernest W. Tiegs, dean of University College, 
University of Southern California. It consists of four batteries 
as follows: pre-primary, for kindergarten and beginning first 
grade; primary, for Grades I to III; elementary, for Grades 
IV to VIII; and advanced, for Grades VII to XIV. Each 
battery requires two periods of about forty-five minutes each. 

Each battery is printed as a sixteen-page booklet, and is 
composed of sixteen tests. The first page is a diagnostic profile 
chart, on which identifying data and test scores may be entered. 
The first three tests are unique in group testing, in that they 
check visual acuity, auditory acuity, and motor co-ordination. 
Scores from the other thirteen tests are added to form a com- 
posite score designated as “total mental factors.” Four of these 
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tests give a composite score designated as “language factors,” 
and the other nine are designated as “non-language factors.” 
From each of these three composite scores, grade equivalents, 
mental-age scores, and intelligence quotients are derived in the 
usual manner. The diagnostic profile shows the degree of 
consistency among the different scores on the thirteen items. 

Results from group tests are used for survey purposes, the 
performance of any individual pupil being ignored. They are 
also used diagnostically, in which case individual scores are 
significant. The profile chart in this battery gives more infor- 
mation about the individual pupil than can be derived from 
most other group intelligence tests. But one important aspect 
of the study of individual pupils has been ignored: The school 
psychologist or the classroom teacher should be able to know 
in the case of an individual pupil more than that he is above 
or below average for his own age or grade group. He should 
have some measure of the pupil’s deviation. Such measures 
may be given as standard scores, the deviation from the norm 
being expressed as a multiple of the standard deviation for the 
age or grade group, or as centile ranks. It is unfortunate that 
the authors have not furnished tables for computing these 
measures. If one asks the average teacher what an I.Q. of 116 
on a particular test indicates to her, she will have rather vague 
ideas as to its significance as a relative measure. She will know, 
of course, that it is well above average, but will be uncertain 
as to how much above average. She is even likely to be doubtful 
as to whether this score falls in the third or the fourth quarter 
of the pupil’s age group. 

Another fallacy confuses the use of the intelligence quotient 
by teachers in diagnostic work. Since most tests are stand- 
ardized so that the average or median child of any age group 
has an I.Q. of 100, the teacher assumes that the median pupil 
in her third grade may be expected to have an I.Q. of 100. 
But she is wrong. If the median eight-year-old child in a given 
school district has an I1.Q. of 100 on a particular test, the 
promotion rate being 85 per cent, the median I.Q. for third- 
grade pupils taking this test will be less than 100, probably 
about 95 or 96. 

On the other hand, the use of this test should break down 
one common misconception. The teacher who is given three 
[Continued on page 196| 
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Books to Read 


Bactey, Witiiam C. A Century of the Universal School. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1937. xvi+85 pp. 

This little volume is an expansion of the Kappa Delta Pi lecture which 
was delivered by Mr. Bagley at St. Louis on February 25, 1936. The first 
sixty-five of its eighty-five pages consist of brief accounts of the institution 
of universal education in about thirty countries, and of its upward extension 
along the age-scale. The question, Has universal education meant progress? 
is then answered affirmatively, and some alleged failures of universal educa- 
tion are dealt with. Among the latter are the failure to abolish war, to cure 
the world’s economic ills, and to eliminate class propaganda from the schools. 
With the educational and hortatory purposes of this lecture we may agree. 
Some of its purportedly historical statements are less admirable. Professor 
Bagley’s Columbia colleague, Professor H. C. Engelbrecht, and others have 
shown that “the fact that the German states were aroused by Fichte in 1808 
to a full determination to establish a truly universal school” (page 2) is not 
a fact. Apocryphal stories (Napoleon, page 5, and von Moltke, page 7) do 
not spell historical truth, however frequently they may be repeated. Victor 
Cousin’s study of Public Instruction in Prussia (not Germany), was made in 
1831, not in 1840 (page 8). Birchenough (2nd ed., 1925, page 38) gives 
1803 and not 1782 (page 10) as the date of the founding of the Sunday 
School Union; indeed, both of these dates given by the author are not only 
wrong but anachronistic. The “very remarkable parallelism between periods 
of grave national crises and the beginning of major educational advances” 
(pages 30, 62) is not the discovery of any one man or of recent times. 
Though long forgotten, it would seem to have been a matter of course to 
Plato, Isocrates, and all the greater Greek educational writers. Perhaps these 
are small matters. At any rate, I want to close this review by calling the 
reader’s attention to Mr. Bagley’s judgment that “there is no causal relation- 
ship between the weakness of the schools” and our social ills (page 79). I 
understand him to mean that education is a function of society and not, con- 
versely,. that the school either dominates or determines the social order. 


H. G. Goon 


Crawrorp, GreorcE W. The Talladega (Alabama) Manual of Vocational 
Guidance. Talladega, Alabama: Talladega College, 1937. 146 pp.. 

This excellently organized and beautifully written Manual has been pre- 
pared for use in a Negro college. All Negroes aspiring to collegiate effort 
should have access to the material and straight thinking of this valuable book. 
Its development is in three parts: general principles, typical careers in eighteen 
fields, and additional occupational information. 

Part one includes chapters on: The Negro College and Guidance; Voca- 
tional Guidance, What and How? ; The Talladega Curriculum Plan and Its 
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Guidance Procedures; The Racial Factor; Occupational Maldistribution; and 
Collegiate and Professional Populations. Part two includes a characterization 
and analysis of eighteen fields of work: agriculture, architecture, art, business, 
dentistry, education, engineering, forestry, home economics, journalism, law, 
librarianship, medicine, ministers of religion, nursing, optometry, pharmacy, 
and veterinary medicine. Part three provides statistics concerning the trends 
in occupational opportunity for educated Negroes, which should be in the 
hands not only of college students as they plan their programs, but in the 
hands of college trustees and officials as policies and programs are determined 
and developed. 

General Armstrong and Booker T. Washington founded their schools for 
functional ends so that the young Negro graduate might be of greater service 
to himself and to his race. Only the times have changed, the ideal is ever 
new. Would that the contribution and spirit of The Talladega Manual might 
prevail not only for purposes of student “guidance,” but as a challenging sug- 
gestion for reorganization in American higher education, so that any possessor 
of a sheepskin might have something more useful than a symbol. 

Wituiam E. WarnER 


Wixuiamson, E. G. anp Dartey, J. G. Student Personnel Work: an Out- 
line of Clinical Procedure. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1937. XxiV-+-313 pp. 

This book should be in the library of all personnel workers, especially 
those dealing with high-school and college students. Although its emphasis is 
on the vocational- and educational-guidance aspects of counseling, it does not 
take a narrow approach to these fields. It is not possible in the limits of this 
review to mention all the useful features of this study; but certain high spots 
may be pointed out, such as the historical discussion of American education, a 
review of some of the surveys of counseling that have been made, and the 
very excellent and detailed description of the Minnesota Guidance Clinic. A 
bibliography of 182 titles completes this useful volume. 

The authors have a wider purpose than is indicated by the preceding 
paragraph, however. They have directed this discussion toward the individ- 
ualization of mass education with the purpose of challenging some of the 
traditional educational concepts which still hamper progress in meeting the 
needs of individual students. It should prove an effective challenge. 

Emity L. SrocpiLu 


Tuomas, Frank W., ano Lanc, ALBERT R. Principles of Modern Education. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. xv-+340 pp. 

Three major problems are presented in this text: the philosophies which 
have influenced educational practice; the bases of these philosophies as found 
in the contributions of the basic areas of biology, psychology, sociology, and 
history of education; and the significance of these basic contributions for meet- 
ing problems of administration, teaching, curriculum construction, and indi- 
vidual differences. Intended as a textbook to be studied at the conclusion of 
the conventional four-year course in professional education, this book offers 
the student a lucid and concise survey of the facts and points of view which 
characterize these basic related areas. Topics for discussion and objective, 
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self-checking tests are given at the close of each chapter to help the student 
test his own mastery of its contents. A brief but representative list of readings 
is annotated for further study. 

The approach of the authors is frankly eclectic. That prospective teachers 
can go to these sciences for facts, for correct principles, for principles that will 
provide a sure foundation for the development of a personal philosophy will 
scarcely be a hopeful promise to those who see in these sciences not roots but 
a large degree of confusion. Readers who can examine these areas with a point 
of view which provides a principle of selection will find in this work a fair and 
understandable exposition of the different theories and conclusions of the out- 


standing students in these important fields. 
8 r ALLEN D. PaTTrerson 


Terman, L. M., anp Merritt, Maup A. Measuring Intelligence. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. xii-++461 pp. 

After Terman’s revision of the Binet-Simon scale was published in 1916, 
it soon displaced almost completely other revisions in this country. This 
“Stanford revision,” or “Stanford-Binet,” as it came to be called, not only was 
used extensively in the United States, but became the model for many 
revisions in other countries. Test scores on this scale became the criteria for 
the validation of group tests of intelligence. The obvious, though sometimes 
specious, simplicity of the intelligence quotient, or /Q, as a single measure 
of intelligence, won general popularity; so much so that even today many 
people tend to define intelligence as something which makes it possible for 
its possessor to score a high intelligence quotient on this scale. 

This revised Stanford-Binet scale is the result of ten years of research 
on the part of Mr. Terman and his collaborator, Miss Merrill, also a professor 
of psychology at Stanford University. It is in fact two separate scales, 
designated as Form L and Form M, each complete in itself. These alternate 
forms make it possible to avoid some of the practice effect sometimes noted 
when a subject is tested a second time. 

The number of test items in each scale, not counting alternates, is 
increased from 74 to 122. Some of this increase comes from an extension 
of the scale at either end. It begins at 2 years instead of 3, and includes 
18 test items for the “superior adult” levels instead of 6. The maximum 
intelligence quotient for an adult is thereby raised from 122 to 152, thus 
making the scale useful for adults who are well above average. As various 
studies have shown that arithmetical errors in computing the intelligence 
quotient from the mental age score are a frequent cause of inaccuracy, tables 
which obviate any such calculation are included. This is well, for in this 
computation the new scales offer a new source of arithmetical error, in that 
from ages thirteen to sixteen one subtracts one-third of the excess of thirteen 
from the chronological age to obtain his divisor, the maximum divisor for 
subjects sixteen years of age and older being fifteen. There is also a table 
for translating intelligence quotients into standard scores, 

The standardization both of test procedures and of scoring has been 
improved so that the error due to the personal equation of the examiner has 
been reduced to a minimum. One regrets that the “serial method” in such 
tests as repeating digits forward or backward, comprehension, and so on, is 
prohibited for all tests except the vocabulary in Form L. 
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The authors give a brief and satisfactory account of their methods and 
results in the research on which these scales are based. They have set a high 
standard for painstaking thoroughness in test construction. It is not their 
fault that nine out of ten of those who use these scales will ignore this dis- 
cussion, as users of the old Stanford-Binet have ignored the account of that 
revision published by Terman and his collaborators in 1917. The use of these 
scales will rapidly replace the older revision. What they will do to the 
misuse of that revision remains to be seen, and in any case one can hardly 
hold the authors responsible for that. To the extent that they have made the 
scales more nearly foolproof, have extended their range of sampling, and have 
eliminated the chief source of arithmetical errors, the chance of misuse is 
reduced. Yet in the case of that great number of users who will continue 
to think of the Stanford-Binet intelligence quotient as “the /Q,” and of giving 
this scale as a psychological examination, we may expect even less attention 
in individual cases to the necessity for the interpretation of test results in the 
light of the clinical history, and to the evaluation of other psychological factors 
outside the range of the sampling included in these scales. 

Francis N. MaxFiELD 


Bear, Ropert M. The Social Functions of Education. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1937. xili+434 pp. 

This volume is a study of the nature and place of education in con- 
temporary social life. Three chapters define education in terms of culture 
and personality; eight chapters relate education to the trends of change in 
family life, recreation, industrial society, religion, the community, and citi- 
zenship training; and three chapters deal with the educational guidance of 
change via the concept of social progress. The orientation is sociological, the 
viewpoint critical, and the selection of readings and problems timely and 
adequate. 

In the reviewer’s judgment, the book is an improvement over any other 
“social backgrounds” approach now available. Had the orientation been the 
community instead of society, the volume would have profited in terms of 
realism, clarity in defining the school’s problems, and interest to students. It 
could have remedied one serious defect, that is, the inability to show how 
such influences as the family, recreation, and the like, actually affect child 
personality; and it could have utilized student experiences, observations, and 


autobiographical papers to advantage. Luoyp A. Cook 


PrircHarD, Miriam C. The Mechanical Ability of Subnormal Boys. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. x-+-73 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 699) 

“It is the purpose of this study to test by experimental methods some 
factors apart from intelligence which might be contributing forces in the 
trade-training performance of subnormal boys.” The subjects of this study 
were 79 boys who were students in the Edenwald School for Boys in New 
York City. These boys range in age from twelve to eighteen years, with a 
mean age of 14 years, 11 months. The average mental age is 10 years, I1 
months, and the average intelligence quotient is 75. 

The procedures followed by the Minnesota group in standardizing its 
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mechanical ability tests were adopted. As a shop project, each subject was 
required to construct a doorstop which was carefully scored for quality of 
workmanship. The resulting scores were used for criteria for the validation 
of the test battery. There was a zero-order correlation between intelligence 
and shop performance. However, a correlation coefficient of .61 was obtained 
between scores on the Minnesota mechanical-ability test battery and the cri- 
terion scores. Individual tests of this battery correlated above .53 with the 
criterion. These results are practically identical with those obtained in the 
Minnesota project. This study should lend much encouragement to those who 
have desired some effective method for testing the mechanical ability of 


subnormal boys. Ratpu M. SrocpiLu 


Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus 


Monroe, Wa ter S., anp SuoreEs, Louis. Bibliographies and Summaries in 
Education. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1936. xiv-+470 pp. 
This is a compilation of more than four thousand annotated bibliographies 
and summaries including “everything” from 1910 to 1935. It is a timely and 
indispensable aid to research workers in education. W.W.C 
. W. CuHarTERs 


GarinGER, E-merR Henry. The Administration of Discipline in the High 
School. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. viii++ 
106 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 686) 

Although the approach is administrative, Mr. Garinger’s study is illumi- 
native and suggestive to the teaching profession in general. It brings nation- 
wide acquaintance with views in respect to the relative seriousness of twenty 
of the more prevalent classes of offenses and twenty-one modes of treatment. 

The investigator has brought into relief a particular showing of the evi- 
dence, namely, the persistence of tradition both in judging the seriousness 
of misbehavior and in the selection of measures of correction. Personal feeling 
or convenience and official dignity operate too largely in the former, while in 
the latter symptomatic treatment prevails. In general, educators have not yet 
succeeded in getting down to fundamentals as respects either the nature of 
misbehavior or the kind of corrective. Profound changes in the teacher’s 
habits of thinking are called for, and far-reaching changes also in the regimen 
of youth, if the problem of discipline is really to be solved. Both types of 
changes are very hard to effect; hence neither as yet is very widely prevalent. 

F. C. LanpsitTEL 


Jounson, Harriet. School Begins at Two. New York: New Republic, 1936. 
xxi-++-224 pp. 

School Begins at Two is a compilation of notes and manuscripts left by 
Harriet Johnson at the time of her death and edited by one of her co-workers, 
Barbara Biber. A brief biographical account of Miss Johnson is included in 
the introduction. 

Part I deals with certain specific problems encountered in pre-school 
teaching. Miss Johnson discusses the child’s adjustment to nursery school, the 
place of routine in the school curriculum, and the functions of play activity in 
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' the light of her experiences and ideas. She emphasizes the importance of 
, broadening the child’s background through trips and excursions but urges that 
these be within the child’s comprehension. Trips to the zoo or to the circus 
are confusing to the young child and valueless, according to Miss Johnson. 

Part II is an attempt to formulate a philosophy of pre-school education 
using the growth needs of the child as a basis. Miss Johnson lists several 
characteristics of a teacher who is to carry out this educational philosophy. 
First, she must “understand that at all ages doing is a force for growing 
if it is controlled and directed by the individual in action. . . . Second, she 
needs to realize the scope of the child’s ability to handle problems, whether 
concerned with everyday living or more narrowly intellectual. Third, she 
| needs to appreciate that children are essentially artists and that it is the process 


of the creative use of materials rather than the resulting product that is 
important in growth.” Finally, she needs to sustain an experimental attitude 
toward her work and be ready to change her opinion in the light of further 
experiences. It is this, says Miss Johnson, that makes teaching a continuous 
| learning process. It is not a matter of fixed knowing but of finding out. 
The third section of the book gives a few detailed notes on individual 
children. These illustrate Harriet Johnson’s method of studying children. 
The book is simply written and yet is difficult to follow because of a lack 
of organization. Ideas are often insufficiently elaborated to make them clear. 
Nevertheless, the book contains many helpful ideas for parents of pre-school 
children and could be profitably read by all those engaged in nursery education. 
Winona Morcan 


of Students under an Honor System and a Proctor System in the Same Uni- 
versity. Los Angeles, California: University of Southern California Press, 
1935. xili+-95 pp. 
| The purpose of this study is to investigate the relative effectiveness of 
the honor and the proctor systems as means of eliminating dishonesty during 
the taking of examinations. The study was made in regular classes of the 
University of Texas, using more than six hundred students as subjects. 

After describing the local situation, the author reviews previous related 
studies, pointing out certain limitations of the earlier investigations, such as 
lack of control groups, failure to consider such variables as sex, age, advance- 

| ment in school, and the personality of the instructor. No previous study has 
’ 


| CaMPBELL, WiLi1AM GiLEs. A Comparative Investigation of the Behavior 


discussed honesty under both the honor and the proctor systems. “The major 
contribution of this study was a consideration of student honesty in various 
situations under these two plans.” Then follows a detailed account of the 
experimental techniques and methods employed, and an analysis of the data 
from the various groups. Seven experiments were used, besides a questionnaire 
which sought to determine student attitudes toward classroom honesty. 

The conclusions reached by the author were: that more dishonesty 
occurred under the proctor system than under the honor system, and that the 
amount of this difference was statistically reliable when the conditions were 
directly comparable. When other measurements than examinations were con- 
sidered, the same general tendency was found. In proctored examinations, the 
proximity of the instructor during the examination was found to be accom- 
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panied by a reduction in cheating. Few subjects cheated in all types of situa- 
tions, but there was a tendency for those guilty in one situation to be dishonest 
in others. 

No significant relationship was found between honesty and age, intelli- 
gence, school grade, previous training under honor system, or sex. Small 
differences indicate that, in the groups studied, cheaters were slightly younger, 
slightly less intelligent, and slightly less scholarly than those who did not cheat. 
Students favored the honor system, said they had contempt for cheaters, but 
would not bring charges against them. Students believe it possible to develop 
high moral standards among their fellows. 

An error in the text is the reference to the Ohio Literacy Test as the 
“Ohio State Literacy Test,” and the statement that it is the test given to all 
Freshmen entering the Ohio State University. This is not the case. The test 
was developed at the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research, and has never been 


routinely used at the University with entering classes. 
’ ’ Emicy L. StocpiLi 


The Study of Local School Units 


[Continued from page 18 1| 


Now that a specific reorganization program in which recom- 
mendations are made regarding each school and school district 
in the counties has been co-operatively formulated and made 
available to school officials in each county, it is hoped that much 
progress may be made in 1938 in bringing about the type of 
school-district organization in Ohio which, in the words of the 
law, “will provide a more economical and efficient system of 
county schools.” [Vol. XVI, No.7] 


California Test of Mental Maturity 
| Continued from page 189 | 


intelligence quotients for a pupil rather than one will be less 
likely to speak of “the 7Q,” and should thus avoid some mis- 
understandings that have come from the misuse of this term. 
If a pupil has three intelligence quotients, she will realize that 
he may have seven, if one gives him seven tests, and that no 
one of these can be “the 7Q” in his case. 

Francis N. MaxFIELp 





